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Parks Offer Wide 
Variety of Sights 


Uncle Sam’s Playgrounds Will 
Attract Record Number of 
Visitors This Summer 


F you were asked to make a list of 
your you. probably 
wouldn’t include a_ grizzly 
swamp filled with alligators, 
sequoia tree, a live volcano, and a deep 
canyon. But you could put such things 
on your list without being inaccurate. 
All these items, and many others, 


possessions, 
bear, a 
a giant 


are found in our national parks—the 
great stretches of land which have 


been set aside for the enjoyment of 
all Americans. The parks and their 
wonders belong to all of us—and that 
includes you. 

The parks are ours because of an 
idea hatched around a campfire &9 
years ago. In the fall of 1870, a small 
group of men pitched their tents in 
what is now Yellowstone National 
Park. As they sat around the fire 
that evening, they talked of the sights 
they had seen in recent days. 

Despite hostile Indians and early 
snows, the men had managed to ex- 
plore much of the wild country along 
the Yellowstone River. All the tales 
they had heard about this region were 
true. During their exploration, they 
had glimpsed dazzling scenery— 
sparkling waterfalls, deep canyons, 
and roaring geysers. The men could 
hardly find words to describe these 
spectacular sights. 

Finally, someone asked the ques- 
tion that was on all minds. “What 
shall we do with our discovery?” 

(Concluded on page 6) 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPH 
THREE GEOLOGISTS survey some of the rugged country in Canada in a search for valuable minerals beneath the soil. 
Their chances of success are good, for rich deposits of many minerals already have been discovered in the northland. 


MAGATINE 


Our Great Neighbor to the North 


Old and Friendly Ties Bind Canada and the United States 


ANADA expects many visitors 

from the United States this sum- 
mer. Some of the tourists will be on 
their way to Alaska. To get to the 
new state by car, one must travel north 
through Canada until reaching the 
Alaska Highway, which stretches from 
Dawson Creek in British Columbia to 
Fairbanks. This is the only road link 
between the 48 states and the 49th 
( Alaska). 

Canada’s forests, lakes, rivers, and 
national parks will attract visitors 
from the states, and so will picturesque 
Quebec with its many reminders of 


France. The new St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, built by Canada and tne United 
States, is expected to be a big tourist 
attraction. President Eisenhower and 
Queen Elizabeth will officially open the 
gigantic waterway next week. 

As usual, many Canadians will jour- 
ney south into the United States at 
vacation time. People from Canada 
like to visit us as much as we enjoy 
visiting them. As the travelers move 
back and forth across the long south- 
ern border between the 2 countries, we 
will again be reminded that it is an 
unusual frontier. 











HERE AND ABROAD - - - PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


STILL TICKING 


Big Ben, the famous clock of the 
British House of Commons in London, 
is 100 years old. The giant timepiece 
—its pendulum is 13 feet long—is 
still accurate within 1/5th of a sec- 
ond every 24 hours. Its chimes have 
been silenced on only a few occasions 
over the years, including the funerals 
of 3 British kings. 


EDUCATION SPREADS 


The Asian country of South Viet 
Nam is waging a highly successful 
campaign against illiteracy. During 
the past 5 years, nearly 2 out of 3 
people who were unable to read and 
write have been given special educa- 
tion courses. At the present time, 
less than 25% of the adult population 
is illiterate. 


IRAN GETS LOAN 


The World Bank, with the partici- 
pation of four private American 
banks, has made a loan of $72,000,000 
to Iran. The money will be used for 


the construction and improvement of 
roads in the Middle Eastern country. 
Iran will contribute more than $100,- 
000,000 from her oil revenues to the 
program. 

About 1,500 miles of main high- 
ways will either be repaved or built 
from scratch. The project is sched- 
uled for completion by the middle of 
1962. 


NORWAY’S DEFENSES 


Norway’s military commanders are 
trying to convince government lead- 
ers of the necessity for installing 
NATO missile bases on their soil. 
They say this offers the only hope of 
resisting a Russian invasion should a 
3rd World War get under way. At 
the present time, the Norwegian gov- 
ernment is opposed to accepting nu- 
clear weapons. 

Military spokesmen point out that 
the defense of about 170,000 square 
miles in the northern part of the 
country is now in the hands of less 
than 5,000 soldiers. The country’s air 
force and navy is also completely out- 


numbered by Soviet forces in the near- 
by area. 


NEW VACCINE TESTED 


Nearly 31% million children behind 
the Iron Curtain have participated in 
an experiment to test a new type of 
polio vaccine which is taken by mouth. 
It was developed by Dr. Albert Sabin, 
a professor at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. His vaccine was taken in 
candy form by 3,250,000 Russian chil- 
dren and 143,000 Czechoslovakian 
youngsters. According to Dr. Sabin, 
results of the massive experiment 
have been very encouraging. 


LONGEST TUNNEL 


A member of the British House of 
Commons has predicted that a tunnel 
underneath the English Channel, link- 
ing France and Great Britain, will be 
functioning by 1965. A $700,000 sur- 
vey of the project has been going on 
for several weeks. It is estimated that 
the cost of driving a tunnel some 22 
miles under the Channel would be 
about $280,000,000. 


Someone has described the 4,000- 
mile border as a giant picture window 
which enables the people of each 
country to enjoy the view on the other 
side. It is a fact that no other frontier 
in the world is crossed by so many 
tourists, trains, newspapers, 
casts, money, and good will. In a 
troubled world, the long, undefended 
border stands as a monument to peace 
and friendship. 

About one-half of all the Canadians 
live within 100 miles of this border, 
and nine-tenths of them within 250 
miles of it. Perhaps it is not so 
strange, then, that life on each side is 
so much alike. Canadians enjoy the 
same books and movies that we do. A 
sports fan from the United States can 
get the latest baseball scores by asking 
a Canadian. People of both countries 
enjoy a high standard of living. 

Many Ties. The old and friendly ties 
between the United States and Canada 
are helpful to both countries. The 2 
nations are closely linked in both trade 
and defense. Canada’s location near 
the air routes over the Arctic puts that 
nation in a strategic position. The 
shortest air route between Europe and 
the United States lies over the top of 
the world. 

Today the United States and Canada 
work together in planning protection 
for North America. They operate a 
chain of radar stations, known as the 
DEW line, across the northern reaches 
of Canada, and 2 other radar lines 
farther south. These stations are in- 
tended to give early warning of air- 
craft approaching southern Canada 
and the United States over the polar 
route. Canada is also a member of 
NATO. 

The United States and Canada are 
the world’s greatest trading partners. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Great Neighbor 


(Continued from page 1) 


It’s said that Brooklyn sells more to 
Canada than Argentina does, Detroit 
more than Brazil, Chicago as much as 
West Germany, and Seattle as much as 
Norway. 

We 
supply her with seven-tenths of all the 
The 
dians purchase machinery, automobile 


Canada is our best customer. 


goods she buys abroad. Cana- 
parts, farm implements, coal, cotton, 
and electrical equipment from us. 

The United States is Canada’s best 
customer. We purchase three-fifths 
of all the goods Canada has for sale. 
Our purchases include newsprint, fish, 
lumber, wood pulp, nickel, aluminum, 
uranium, iron ore, and copper. 

Some Differences. Like most neigh- 
bors, the 2 nations sometimes disagree. 
Trade is the main source of difficulty. 
The trouble is that Canada buys at 
least 1 billion dollars’ worth more 
goods each year from the United 
States than she sells to us. 

Canada is able to maintain this un- 
favorable balance of trade only because 
the United States invest 
sums of money year in 
These dollars en- 
able Canada to pay back the money she 


people in 
large each 


Canada’s factories. 


owes us. 

The people of Canada welcome help 
in developing their mines and fac- 
tories. But many Canadians are con- 
cerned because people in the United 
States have invested around $12 billion 
in Canada. As a result, Americans 
have a great deal of control over that 
nation’s mines and factories. Cana- 
dians sometimes complain that their 
industries are run from New York and 
Chicago—rather than from Montreal. 

Canada, like our own country, has 
large amounts of wheat to sell abroad. 
The Canadians say that when we give 
away surplus grain or sell it at bargain 
prices, we limit their chances for sell- 
ing wheat. 

There are other problems, too. Can- 
ada sometimes complains that it is 
given a poor role in the defense of 
North America. There has been some 
resentment, too, over Uncle Sam’s pol- 
icy of limiting oil imports from AIl- 
berta. 

Some of these problems are being 
ironed out. In 1958, the United States 
and Canada set up the North American 
Air Defense Command (NORAD)— 
a joint air defense group which is 
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CANADA has a wealth of mineral resources. 
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CANADA is a big country—second in size to Russia. 


Arctic Ocean. 


responsible to both the Canadian and 
U.S. chiefs of staff. The new organi- 
zation gives Canada a bigger role in 
defense plans. 

In recent weeks, the world’s big 
wheat-producing nations have been 
discussing ways of getting rid of sur- 
plus wheat. Both Canada and the 
United States took part in this effort. 

Early this month, the ban on oil 
imports from Canada was lifted. This 
move was greeted with enthusiasm by 
the Canadian government. 

Big Land, Few People. Canada is a 
giant land—second only to Russia in 
size. Its 3,845,774 square miles are 
divided into 10 provinces and 2 terri- 
tories. One of the best ways to learn 
about Canada is to study its geo- 
graphic regions, some of which are 
similar to regions in our country. 
Here they are: 

(1) The Appalachian Region in the 
east includes the provinces of Nova 
Ed- 
ward Island, and parts of Quebec 
and Newfoundland. With their rocky 
coastlines, these provinces are much 
like the New England states. Forests 
cover wide areas, but there is some 





NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF CANADA 
Nickel, platinum, asbestos, oil, 


uranium, copper, iron, and zinc are mined in the northern land. 
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GREAT FALLS 


good farm land where apples, potatoes, 
and dairy products are produced. 

Nova Scotia produces about a third 
of Canada’s coal. Iron ore is mined in 
Newfoundland and Labrador.  For- 
estry and grazing are carried on. 

(2) The low-lying lands bordering 
the St. Lawrence River and the Great 
Lakes in southern Quebec and Ontario 
make up Canada’s second region. Fer- 
tile soil and a temperate climate make 
this area suitable for raising fruits, 
tobacco, and dairy cattle. 

Ontario is Canada’s chief industrial 
province. It produces nearly half of 
Canada’s manufactured goods. An 
abundant supply of cheap electricity 
has made this possible. Further de- 
velopment is expected now that the 
new St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project is in operation. 

Half of Canada’s people live in the 
St. Lawrence region. The nation’s 2 
biggest cities are here. Montreal has 
1,620,000 people; Toronto 1,358,000. 

(3) A vast plateau, called the Cana- 
dian Shield, occupies about half of 
Canada’s total area. It is a great 
horseshoe-shaped area of ancient rock, 
stretching from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Arctic Ocean, and surrounding 
Hudson Bay. It is a region of rounded 
hills, lakes, and areas of muskeg, or 
swamp land. 

Fine forests, minerals, and water 
power are found in this area. Much of 
the world’s nickel, platinum, cobalt, 
and uranium are mined in the Shield. 
Extensive iron ore deposits are being 
developed in Labrador. 

(4) West of the Shield are Canada’s 
interior plains—flat prairies corre- 
sponding to those in Montana, Minne- 
sota, and the Dakotas. These are 
Canada’s wheat lands. Oil and natural 
gas deposits are located in this part of 
the country. Cattle are raised. 

(5) In the far west is the Western 
Cordillera. This mountainous area 
includes most of British Columbia, the 
Yukon Territory, and part of western 
Alberta. Here, the Rockies push north 
from Montana and Idaho into Canada. 
Many peaks rise to over 11,000 feet. 

Grazing, fishing, and mining are 
carried on in the Cordillera. Fertile 
valleys in British Columbia offer op- 
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It stretches from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and northward to the 
Some icy Canadian islands are only 450 miles from the North Pole. 
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MAP FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY ALDEN 
Canada has 17,340,000 people. 


portunities 
fruits. 

Canada might be said to have still 
another region—the great area in the 
north extending to the polar seas. 
This is largely forest, marsh, and 
Arctic meadow. The northland is still 
undeveloped, although the airplane is 
opening up sections once traveled only 
by dog sled. 

Canada has 17,340,000 people—com- 
pared to our nearly 177,000,000. About 
half the Canadians are descended from 
British ancestors, and a third from 
French. Nearly 10,000 Eskimos and 
155,000 Indians call Canada home. 
The rest are the 1,500,000 newcomers 
who have moved to Canada since World 
War II. These people from Italy, 
Britain, Poland, the Netherlands, and 
other lands are finding a place in the 
busy life of Canada. 

Both English and French are official 
languages in Canada. In Quebec, 
signs are printed in both. The French 
Canadians preserve many of their old 
and cherished customs. 

Progress. Canada has made great 
progress in both farming and industry. 
Canadian farmers produce 1% times 
as much as they did 20 years ago, in 
spite of the fact that they are culti- 
vating fewer acres. Wheat is the big 
crop, but farmers also grow oats, bar- 
ley, rye, flaxseed, potatoes, corn, and 
tobacco. Total cash farm income in 
1957 was over $2%% billion. 

Canada mines 4 times as many min- 
erals as it did 20 years ago. It ranks 
first in nickel, asbestos, and platinum; 
second in gold, aluminum, zinc, and 
uranium; and third in silver. Min- 
erals brought Canada $2 billion in 
1957. 

Fish and furs are still highly impor- 
tant to Canada. Its fishermen catch 
2 billion pounds of fish each year, 
valued at over $79,000,000. The north- 
ern land has a wealth of fur-bearing 
animals—beaver, mink, marten, and 
seal. In 1957, furs brought Canada 
around $25,500,000. 

Canada ranks sixth among the 
world’s manufacturing nations. Vast 
forests enable Canada to make three- 
fifths of the world’s newsprint. Its 
factories turn out machinery, steel, 


for raising cattle and 
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rubber, cloth, cars, planes, and many 
other products. The annual value of 
Canada’s factory goods is now more 
than the combined value of its farm 
harvests, fish, furs, and minerals. 

Like the United States, Canada suf- 
fered a business setback recently. 
Some people were unemployed, and 
factories slowed down. However, the 
country is recovering. 

The people of Canada expect big 
things of the new St. Lawrence Sea- 
way and Power Project. They think it 
will increase both business and trade. 
The opening of the waterway means 
that large iron mines, forests, and 
farms are nearer to ports where ocean 
vessels can call. U. S.-Canadian trade 
in iron ore will be improved. For- 
merly, iron ore from Quebec and Lab- 
rador were sent to Atlantic ports of 
the United States and shipped by rail- 
road to Pennsylvania and Ohio steel 
mills. Now the ore can be shipped 
along the lakes. 

Power from the great Moses-Saun- 
ders Power Dam in the St. Lawrence 
River will surge to the homes and 
factories of Ontario, as well as into 
New York and Vermont. Canada’s 
major industrial area, between Wind- 
sor and Montreal, has need for more 
power. Industries within the area 
need to grow, and other industries 
want to locate there. 

Prospectors are searching for min- 
eral deposits in many parts of Canada. 
This summer, companies are hunting 
for oil only 500 miles from the North 
Pole. Plans have been drafted for new 
roads, railroads, and air routes into the 
nation’s mineral-rich northland. 

Government. Canada’s government 
features a Prime Minister and a Par- 
liament. Canada’s Prime Minister, 
John Diefenbaker, is leader of the Pro- 
gressive Conservative Party, which 
holds a majority of seats in the House 
of Commons. 

As a member of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, Canada has 
close ties with Britain. Canadians 
recognize Queen Elizabeth II as their 
chief of state. Her representative in 
Canada is the Governor General, who 





NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF CANADA 
CANADA produces three-fifths of the 
world’s supply of newsprint 


is appointed on the recommendation of 
the Prime Minister. 

Conclusion. Canada is a land of 
promise. Rich in resources, the nation 
will undoubtedly continue to prosper. 

The similarities between the United 
States and Canada, and the close ties 
that have been established over a long 
period of time, are so great that an 
occasional disagreement seems small in 
comparison. It seems likely that the 
partnership between the 2 great na- 
tions of North America will remain 
strong in the years ahead. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE 








PUBLIC ROADS ADMINISTRATION 


EARLY ROADS in our country, such as the Boston Post Road, were a great 
help to travelers at the time, but today they would seem rough and primitive 


U.S. Builds Many Roads 


New Era in Highway Building Under Way 


F you take a trip this summer 

chances are that you will run into 
signs that say: “Detour. Construc- 
tion Work Ahead.” Throughout the 
country, men and machines are at 
work building new and safer high- 
ways. 

The new roads of today are a far 
cry from the trails used by our an- 
cestors. When the first explorers 
came to the New World, the only 
roads they found were animal trails 
and paths beaten by the feet of In- 
dians as they went from one hunting 
ground to another. Since most of 
these paths were too vrrow for 
wagons, our forefathers depended 
largely on waterways for travel. 

But the colonists gradually pushed 
inland. As they did so, they cut 
roads through the wilderness, usually 
following ancient Indian or animal 
trails. By the time of the American 
Revolution, the strip of land between 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Appa- 
lachian Mountains had been settled. 
Narrow dirt roads or trails connected 
most towns and villages in this re- 
gion. 

After the American Revolution, an 
era of road building began. Many 
private companies built or improved 
roads and charged a fee, or toll, for 
their use. A gate, in the form of a 
long pole studded with pikes, blocked 
the entrance to these roads. When 
the traveler paid the toll, which usu- 
ally ranged from 1 to 14 cents a 
mile, the pole was swung out of the 
way to let him pass. Because of the 
type of gate used on these roads, they 
were called ‘“turnpikes.” 

By 1802 it was possible to go by 
stagecoach from Boston to Savannah, 
Georgia. The stage averaged 53 miles 
a day, and the entire trip took 22% 
days if the vehicle didn’t get bogged 
down in the mud. Today, a traveler 
can make the same trip by scheduled 
bus in less than 30 hours. 

With the opening of the West for 
settlement, Congress in 1806 appro- 
priated for the first time funds from 
the federal treasury to help improve 
the main route into that section of 
the country. This highway was even- 
tually extended to St. Louis, Missouri. 
The engineers selected their roadway 
well, for today the old National Road 
is part of U. S. 40—one of our main 
transcontinental highways. 

Despite the road construction of the 


early 1800’s, our highways remained 
little more than muddy trails for some 
time. A Swedish visitor who traveled 
overland from Boston to Alabama in 
the 1830’s had this to say about his 
trip: 

“On one of the roads, our coach 
stuck fast in a mud-hole. The passen- 
gers, soaking wet and covered with 
mud, vainly tried to dig it out. Hav- 
ing at length obtained assistance from 
some waggoners who happened by, the 
stage was freed from the mud and we 
continued on our journey. 

“Along about midnight, the coach 
wheels were shattered to pieces by 
stumps and logs in the road. The 
party of 8 passengers abandoned both 
coach and driver, and struck out on 
foot through the wild forest.” 

While Andrew Jackson was Presi- 
dent in the 1830’s, the first steam 
railroad went into operation. For the 
next 50 or 60 years, railroad build- 
ing went on at a fast clip. Roads 
and highways were neglected. 

It was the invention of the bicycle 
and its rapid rise to popularity that 
rescued the nation’s roads from neg- 
lect. At about the same time, farm- 
ers began to demand good roads to 
reach markets, and in 1890 a new 
period of construction and improve- 
ment began. The invention of the 
automobile around this time gave a 
tremendous push to highway building. 

For a good many years, there was 
little change in materials used for sur- 
facing roads. Crushed rock, cobble- 
stones, and bricks were widely used in 
and near the cities. A few roads were 
made of logs or planks. 

A bituminous pavement for roads 
was patented as early as 1834, but this 
material wasn’t widely used until the 
1900’s. The first important concrete 
road was built in Wayne County, near 
Detroit, Michigan, in 1909. By 1924 
there were more than 31,000 miles of 
concrete pavement, and almost 10,000 
miles of highway covered with bitu- 
minous materials. 

Now we have some 3,400,000 or 
more miles of roads, about a third of 
the world’s total. Nevertheless, there 
are not nearly enough modern high- 
ways to meet present-day traffic needs. 
Because of the rapid increase in the 
number of vehicles—cars, buses, and 
trucks—many of our thoroughfares 
are unsafe and time-consuming for 
motorists. —By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 











National Parks 


1. Tell the story of our first national 
park. 


2. Name 4 other countries which have 
set aside national park areas. 


3. How many national parks do we 
have now? What is the name of the 
biggest park? The newest? The small- 
est? 

4. How many areas are administered 
by the National Park Service? How big 
an area do they cover? 

5. What is Mission 66? 
intended to accomplish? 


What is it 


6. Which government department ad- 
ministers the national forests? How big 
an area do the forests cover? 

7. List some of the ways the national 
forests are used. 


8. Name the Director of the National 
Park Service. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think Mission 
66 is worth the money it will cost? Give 
reasons. 

2. Discuss ways in which visitors may 
help to preserve our national vacation 
areas. 


Canada 


1. How do Canada’s natural regions 
resemble those in the United States? 


2. What points of friction exist be- 
tween Canada and the United States? 
Discuss. 

3. In what ways do Canada and the 
United States cooperate? 

4. List Canada’s farm crops. Where 
are Canada’s wheat lands? 

5. How does Canada rank among the 
world’s manufacturing nations? List some 
of the factory products made in Canada. 


6. How do the Canadians expect the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project 
to aid their country? 

7. Who is Canada’s Prime Minister? 
Name his party. 

8. Why may Canada be called a land 
of promise? 

9. Describe Canada’s growth in recent 
years. 


1. Why do you think the United States 
and Canada have been on so much friend- 
lier terms than have = other neighbor- 
ing countries of the world? 


2. In your opinion, which of Canada’s 


many resources may prove most valuable 
in the future? Why? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Is it true that the free world has 
agreed to let Russian troops share in the 
occupation of West Berlin? 


2. Why did President Stroessner re- 
store martial law in Paraguay? 

3. When is Luis Somoza’s term as Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua scheduled to expire? 

4. What are some of the arguments for 
and against increased U. S. trade with 
Russia? 

5. Name the four leading nations in 
population. 

6. Is it true that Russia and the United 
States recently agreed to drop all terri- 
torial claims in the Antarctic? 

7. Name the area where France is 
spending millions of dollars to explore 
and drill for oil. 

8. Why it is sometimes said that Al- 
bania is a “carbon copy” of Russia? 
9. Who is George Kistiakowsky? 

scribe his new job. 

10. What part did bicycles play in res- 
cuing our nation’s roads from neglect? 

11. Describe road conditions in the 
early days of our country. 


De- 
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More Trouble in 
Latin America 


I'wo Latin 


yresently 


indergoing political crises: 


President Luis So 


In Nicaragua, 
moza Nn 
to lower 


time because of his refusal 


f It hi also been charged that 

he is yaining too strong a hand over 

he government Although his term 

President is not scheduled to end 
til 1968, opponents have voiced de 

mands that he step down from office 

mmediate 

A esult of this situation, Presi 


moza recently declared a state 


iege throughout the country. Gov- 
ernment officials proceeded to censor 

radio and press dispatches. The 
iege ild be maintained, President 
Somoza said, “until the Nicaraguan 
people cool off a bit.”’ 

The reverse happened Instead of 
matters cooling down, a_ revolution 
broke against Somoza’s govern 
ment Two planeloads of heavily 
armed political exiles landed in Nica 
ragua. The expedition originated in 
Costa Rica, although that country 
denied any prior knowledge of the af- 
Tal 


As this paper goes to press, Presi- 
dent Somoza is still in full control of 
rebel 
reported still at 


the government A number of 


soldier though, are 
large 
Paraguay’s President 
Alfredo is also cracking 
down on political opposition within his 


strongman, 


Stroessner, 


country Described as the last re- 
maining dictator in South America, 
President Stroessner has restored 


He had 
relaxed government re- 
which had force 
earlier this year. 


martial law in his country. 
temporarily 
strictions been in 
since 1947 

President Stroessner’s latest action 
was brought about by growing unrest 
A group within 
this party, including several members 


inside his own party. 


of Paraguay’s House of Representa- 


tives, favors a more democratic gov- 
ernment for the nation. 

A number of these legislators are 
reported to have been placed under 


arrest 





American countries are 


as been under attack for some 


THE AIRLINER of the future may be a dart-shaped craft capable of traveling 2,000 miles an hour. 
ically-fueled jet engines, the speedy plane may make the New York-to-Paris hop in only 2 


Russia Looks to More 
Trade with Free World 


It appears that Russia hopes to in- 
her trade with the United 
States and the rest of the free world 
during the next few years. 


crease 


Those who 
share this opinion say that a 5-year 
commercial agreement signed with 
Great Britain a short time ago is the 
first step in that direction. 

Soviet trade with non-communist 
nations now amounts to $200,000,000 
This represents only 1% of 
the total commerce carried on by the 
free world. 


a year. 


America’s trade dealings 
with the Soviet Union during 1958 
were very light. We sold Moscow only 
$3,000,000 worth of goods while buy- 
ing $17,000,000 worth of 
products. 


tussian 


The possibility of greater trade with 
Russia does exist, however. Most of 
the goods that the Soviet Union would 
like to buy from us are not viewed by 
government as being strategic 
commodities which might be of mili- 
tary value. 


our 


One obstacle to greater trade be- 
tween the United States and Russia is 
the fact that Moscow would like to 
make most of her purchases in this 
country on credit. So far, U. S. offi- 


’ WIDE WORLD 
FINE EXAMPLES of ancient stone sculpture from Mexico are on exhibit at the 
Museum of Primitive Art in New York. The yokes pictured here were worn in 
ceremonial ball games between 300 and 900 A. D. 


cials have been opposed to this plan. 

Another stumbling block is the feel- 
ing among many Americans that we 
should not take any steps which might 
strengthen Russia economically. 

Those who favor more trade with 
the Soviet Union believe that it would 
lead to better relations between our 2 
countries. 


UN Report on 
World Population 


A United Nations survey has found 
that the world’s population is mount- 
ing at a rate of about 45,000,000 a 
year. This is equivalent to an increase 
of 85 persons a minute. The UN re- 
port estimates the present world popu- 
lation at 2,800,000,000. 

Four countries account for more 
than half this total. The largest is 
China, listed at 640,000,000. 

The 3 largest nations in population 
after China are India, with 400,000,- 
000 people; the Soviet Union, with 
about 208,000,000, and the United 
States, with 176,000,000. 

The largest rate of population in- 
crease was found to exist in Asia. It 
is predicted that by the year 2000 
about 60% of the world’s people will 
live there. At the same date, Europe, 
which now has 14% of the total, will 
probably account for only about 10%. 

The highest life expectancy was 
found in Norway, where girls born 
this year can expect to live to the age 
of 75. Norwegian boys born at this 
time will live an average of 71 years. 


France Taps Riches 
Under Sahara Desert 


Dozens of oil-drilling camps are 
springing up throughout the Sahara 
Desert in Algeria. France is convinced 
that some of the world’s largest de- 
posits of petroleum exist beneath this 
vast sea of sand. Millions of dollars 
have been invested in that hope. 

If the Sahara oil fields live up to ex- 
pectations, France, by 1961, will be 
able to save $350,000,000 a year of its 
foreign currency which is presently 
being spent on petroleum imports. 
Furthermore, the development of Sa- 
hara oil deposits would be insurance 
for the Free World against the possible 
loss of fields in the Middle East. 

One of the most promising sites is 
located at Hassi Messaoud, 400 miles 
southwest of Algiers. Oil is already 
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Powered by chem- 
hours. 


being taken out of the ground there 
in large quantities. A pipeline trans- 
ports the oil 150 miles to the town of 
Touggourt where it is sent by railroad 
cars the rest of the way north to the 
Mediterranean port of Philippeville. 

Considering the fact that Hassi 
Messaoud is about as far removed from 
civilization as any oil center in the 
world, amazing results have been 
achieved in making it a fairly com- 
fortable place to live. Air condition- 
ing, a few green gardens, and a 
swimming pool are among the luxuries 
which have been made available to 
the approximately 4,000 men working 
there. 

Drilling for oil in 120-degree heat 
is not a pleasant task under any cir- 
cumstances, however. A man on a 
midday shift during the summer will 
drink from 14 to 18 quarts of liquid 
during an 8-hour period. 


Asian Community 
Goes to the Polls 


Singapore, granted the right of self- 
rule by Great Britain a short time ago, 
has held its first general election. All 
but 8 of 51 seats in the legislative 
assembly were won by candidates rep- 
resenting the Peoples Action Party. 

Lee Kuan Yew is the party’s leader 
and the man who will act as head of 
the new government. Great Britain re- 
tains control of the community’s de- 
fense and foreign affairs. 

In the opinion of many, the land- 
slide victory of Mr. Lee and his follow- 
ers is a bad omen for Singapore’s po- 
litical future. Although the Peoples 
Action Party claims to be non-com- 
munist, it openly enlisted the support 
of local groups that are known to re- 
ceive instructions from Red China. 

The communists have been very ac- 
tive in Singapore over the past 10 
years. They have infiltrated many 
schools and labor unions. It is feared 
that the Peoples Action Party, which 
has already shown a willingness to co- 
operate with the communists, may 
soon become dominated by them. 


Safety Organization 
Issues Warning 


Accidents know no equal as a killer 
of young people, the National Safety 
Council reports. It cites this evidence: 

More young persons 15-24 years of 
age die in accidents than from all 
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diseases and other causes put together. 

Accidents are the leading cause of 
death among persons in the 1-36 age 
group. 

The motor vehicle is the No. 1 acci- 
dental-death dealer among persons be- 
tween 5-74. Falls are No. 2. 

The Council says that accidents cost 
the nation nearly 12 billion dollars a 
year. 

Nearly 1 out of every 3 hospital 
emergency-room patients is an acci- 
dent victim. Accident victims spend 
more time in the hospital, on the aver- 
age, than other patients. 

An American is hurt in an accident 
every 3 seconds. One person is killed 
every 6 minutes. 

“These are pretty shocking statis- 
tics,” the Council “They cer- 
tainly emphasize the urgent need for 
keeping a sharp eye out for hazards.” 


says. 


Twelve Nations Pledge 
Peace in the Antarctic 


The United States has joined 11 
other nations, including the Soviet 
Union, in agreeing not to establish 


military bases in the Antarctic. The 
same countries will open talks in 
Washington, D. C., on October 15 to 
try and draw up a treaty for the peace- 
ful scientific development of the ice- 
covered region. 

Under such an agreement, member 
nations would not give up their au- 
thority over areas which they now 
claim. Rather, the treaty would pro- 
mote an exchange of scientific infor- 
mation gained from numerous expedi- 
tions which are about to take place. 

Countries that will attend the par- 
ley, in addition to the United States 
and Russia, are Argentina, Australia, 
selgium, Chile, France, Japan, New 
Zealand, Norway, the Union of South 
Africa, and Great Britain. 


West German Leader 
Makes Unexpected Switch 


Konrad Adenauer has changed his 
mind about giving up the West Ger- 
man Chancellorship. He has decided 
to remain in this office rather than 
take over the post of President, which 
is mainly an honorary position. 

Close associates of the West Ger- 
man leader say his decision was based 
on the present critical international 





GOOD NEWS FOR PENGUINS. 


situation. It is generally believed, 
however, that Dr. Adenauer decided to 
stay on as Chancellor because his party 
was about to pick Economics Minis- 
ter Ludwig Erhard to succeed him. 
Dr. Adenauer has been opposed to Er- 
hard’s selection. He had hoped that 
his successor would be Finance Min- 
ister Franz: Etzel. 


Asian Leader Asks 
For Greater Powers 


Indonesia’s President Sukarno has 
failed in recent attempts to gain what 
would amount to dictatorial powers 
over the government. His country’s 
legislative body, the Constituent As- 
sembly, has voted on 3 different occa- 
sions to reject his request for a return 
to the revolutionary Constitution of 
1945. This was an emergency docu- 
ment drawn up by Indonesian nation- 
alist leaders in their fight against 
Dutch colonial rule. 

President Sukarno, who has been on 
a world tour since April, says he needs 
the additional powers to rule the scat- 
tered island nation “without interfer- 
ence or opposition as conceived by the 
system of liberal democracy.” Premier 
Djuanda, who is acting head of state 
in Sukarno’s absence, has warned that 
the army might be ordered to close 
down the Constituent Assembly if the 
President’s request is not granted. 


Japan Endorses Policy 
Of Friendship with U. S. 


Premier Nobusuke 


Kishi’s  pro- 
American, Liberal-Democratic Party 
has scored a decisive victory in elec- 


tions for the upper house of Japan’s 
Diet (parliament). As a result of 
nationwide balloting which took place 
about 10 days ago, Premier Kishi’s 
supporters will continue to hold a 
majority of seats in the iegislative 
body for at least another 3 years. 
The main issue of the political con- 
test was Japanese-U. S. relations. The 
Liberal-Democrats favor close coopera- 
tion with the United States. They also 
stand for a policy of firmness toward 


communist nations, particularly Red 
China. 
The , Socialists, on the other hand, 


would like to see Japan scrap its mili- 
tary alliance with the United States 
of cold war neu- 


and adopt a policy 
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The United States and 11 other nations 


are working on an agreement not to fight over territory in the Antarctic. 
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THIS IS an artist’s drawing of a new four-tiered, twin-hulled fireboat being built 


in South Wales. 
gallons of foam a minute. 


The boat will have 9, 4-inch nozzle hoses with a capacity of 3,100 
The fire-master will direct operations from his cabin in 


the fourth tier—an excellent vantage point. 


trality. The Socialists also favor closer 
ties with Red China and Russia. At 
the present time, they are the second 
strongest party in Japan. 

The few Communist members in the 
Diet, realizing that they have no 
chance of putting over their own pro- 
grams, usually end up voting with the 
Socialists. 


Belgian King Profits 
From Trip to America 


King Baudouin’s visit to the United 
States late this spring—the only for- 
eign tour he has made during his 8- 
year reign—appears to have greatly 
increased his popularity among the 
Belgian people. It may also have 
changed some of the attitudes of the 
monarch himself. 

Before his trip to this country, King 
Baudouin was looked upon as a cold, 
distant ruler. His lack of popularity 
among the Belgians was best demon- 
strated at last year’s World’s Fair in 
Brussels. When he rode through huge 
crowds of his countrymen on the way 
to opening ceremonies, he was greeted 
by an embarrassing silence. 

On his return from the United 
States, though, King Baudouin was 
received by cheering throngs. Crowds 
lining the route from the airport to 
the royal palace covered his car with 
flowers. 

The Belgian people are proud of the 
way their young king conducted him- 
self in this country. They feel that 
his trip helped strengthen ties between 
the United States and Belgium. 

King Baudouin, for his part, seems 
to have profited from his experiences 
here. He was especially impressed by 
our practice of holding press confer- 
ences, and held one of his own a few 


days after he returned to Belgium. 

During this meeting with 100 Bel- 
gian correspondents, the first of its 
kind since he took over the throne, 
King Baudouin praised U. S. newsmen 
for their courtesy and understanding. 


Hopes Mount for 
Geneva Compromise 


As this paper goes to press, ‘t ap- 
pears that some kind of an agreement 
concerning the future status of Berlin 
may eventually be reached by Russia 
and the free world at the Geneva For- 
eign Ministers Conference. No con- 
crete results have been achieved from 
the first few weeks of talks, however. 

An early Russian proposal calling 
for the evacuation of U. S., British, 
and French troops from West Berlin 
was quickly rejected. Thumbs were 
also turned down on a later suggestion 
that Soviet troops be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the occupation of that city. 

The free world ministers let it be 
known, though, that they would make 
reasonable compromises in order to im- 
prove the present situation in Berlin. 
The United States, England, and 
France have indicated, for one thing, 
that they might be willing to reduce 
the size of their occupation forces. 

The 3 nations have also shown a 
willingness to control propaganda and 
spy activities originating from their 
sectors of Berlin if similar measures 
were applied in the communist zone. 

It is too early to tell whether Russia 
is interested in negotiating on these 
grounds or whether she will return to 
her origina! demand that the western 
powers quit the city entirely. What- 
ever happens, the Free World seems 
determined to prevent West Berlin 
from falling into communist hands. 
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OREGON STATE HIGHWAY DEPT 


OREGON'S Crater Lake National Park, like the other national parks, will entertain 


a record number of visitors this summer. 


never fails to enchant tourists. 


Our U. S. Parks 


(Continued from page 1) 


At first, the group talked over the 
possibility of staking out individual 
claims. But this idea was rejected. 
The area was too beautiful to be di- 
vided among a few people. At last, 
one man in the group had an inspira- 
tion. Why not set aside the beauti- 
ful area for the enjoyment of all? 
Why not make it a national park? 

When the explorers returned to 
civilization, they pushed the idea of a 
national vacation land. They per- 
suaded the government to send a geol- 
ogist to see the Yellowstone Region. 

The scientist turned in a glowing 
report, and in 1872 President Ulysses 
Grant signed the bill which set aside 
a huge tract of land in the northwest 
as a national park. The bill stated 
that the wildlife, timber, and other 
wonders of the region should be pro- 
tected from all harm. 

Since 1872, our nation has set aside 
many other scenic areas as national 
parks. There are now 29 such parks, 
located in 23 states (including Alaska 
and Hawaii), and the Virgin Islands. 

Through the years, too, other coun- 
tries have borrowed the national park 
idea. There are parks in 46 coun- 
tries around the globe. 

Canada’s chain of parks extends 
across the country. One of the most 
famous is Banff Park on the eastern 
slopes of the Rockies, where peaks 
rise 11,000 feet or more. 

Albert National Park, in the Bel- 
gian Congo, was set aside to protect 
rare animals. This park is bigger 
than Delaware. Kruger National Park, 
in the Union of South Africa, is a 
big-game reserve covering an area the 
size of New Hampshire. Beautiful 
national parks are also found in Aus- 
tralia, Japan, Switzerland, India, Ar- 
gentina, and many other lands. 

Varied Wonders. Our own national 
parks offer visitors a variety of won- 
No two parks are alike. Among 
park attractions are snow-capped 


ders. 


The intense blue water of the deep lake 


mountains, ocean beaches, colorful des- 


erts, icy glaciers, deep gorges, and 
tropical swamplands. Rare animals, 
birds, trees, and plants are safe- 


guarded in our nation’s wonderlands. 
Yellowstone, which covers an area 
as big as Delaware and Rhode Island 
combined, is the oldest and largest of 
the parks. The newest is in the Vir- 
gin Islands. Established three years 
ago, the Virgin Islands National Park 
covers most of a green tropical isle. 
Smallest of the 29 is Oklahoma’s 
Platt National Park. This park, fa- 
mous for its cold mineral springs, 
covers a little over one square mile. 
Mountains are found in many of 
the national parks. Mount Whitney, 
the highest peak on the U. S. main- 
land, is in Sequoia National Park. 
The tallest mountain in North Amer- 
ica is McKinley—located in Alaska’s 
Mount McKinley Park. McKinley 
towers 20,300 feet into the sky. The 
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UNCLE SAM’S 83 
attractions. 


a cactus forest containing giant saguaro cacti. 


the deserts of southern Arizona. 


Rocky Mountain National Park, in 
Colorado, has 65 peaks over 10,000 
feet in height. 

Volcanoes and hot springs are other 
park attractions. Mauna Loa, the 
world’s biggest active volcano, is in 
Hawaii National Park. California’s 
Lassen Volcanic National Park has the 
only recently active volcano on the 
U. S. mainland. At Hot Springs 


Park, in Arkansas, are 47 mineral 
hot springs. 
Magnificent canyons and caverns 


are found in the parks. Arizona’s 
Grand Canyon is an immense gorge 
cut by the mighty Colorado River. 
The Canyon’s mile-high cliffs seem to 
change color constantly. 

Carlsbad Caverns, in New Mexico, 
are the largest underground chambers 
ever discovered on earth. On summer 
nights, visitors witness the flight of 
millions of bats from this cave. The 
bats fly out of the cave at about dusk 
and do not return until dawn. 

Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky, fea- 
tures an impressive assortment of 
stalagmites and stalactites—rocky for- 
mations found on the floors and ceil- 
ings of caves. The unusual shapes 
were formed by the steady drip of 
water containing certain minerals. 
Over a period of years, the minerals 
built up to form the curious shapes. 

Those who like ocean scenery will 
find it in the parks. In Acadia Na- 
tional Park, visitors glimpse the At- 
lantic from the rugged Maine coast. 
Olympic National Park, in Washing- 
ton, is the only park with both snow- 
capped peaks and ocean beaches. 

Florida’s Everglades National Park 
is one of the world’s most famous 
swamplands. The giant sequoia trees 
in California’s parks are the largest 
and probably the oldest living things 
in the world. 

Other Areas. In addition to the 29 
national parks, there are many other 
beautiful vacation lands in our park 
system. Some are places of historic 
or scientific interest. Others are spots 
of natural beauty. 

The areas include national monu- 
ments, historical and military parks, 
national cemeteries, and parkways. 
All the areas, like the national parks, 
are part of the public domain. 

There are 8 historical parks. They 
include Cumberland Gap (the moun- 
tain pass explored by Daniel Boone), 
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national monuments offer a spectacular variety of unusual 
The Saguaro National Monument in Arizona, for example, features 


This variety of cactus is unique to 


and the log cabin where Abraham Lin- 
coln was born at Hodgenville, Ken- 
tucky. 

There are 83 national monuments. 
These areas offer a variety of attrac- 
tions—from the home of a President 
to some prehistoric Indian ruins. 
Among the national monuments are 
the Statue of Liberty, Arizona’s Pet- 
rified Forest, and Utah’s Rainbow 
Bridge. 

Alaska’s Katmai National Monu- 
ment, a dying volcanic region, is the 
home of the world’s biggest brown 
bears. Katmai is by far the largest 
area in the park system. It covers a 
region twice the size of Delaware. 

In all, the national park system in- 
cludes 180 different areas, covering 
more than 39,000 square miles—an 
area larger than Indiana. All of this 
is under the direction of the National 
Park Service, a branch of the Depart- 
ment of Interior. 

Mission 66. The National Park 
Service has a tremendous job in pre- 
serving the scenery, wildlife, and his- 
torical objects in the park system. 
Last year, more than 58 million peo- 
ple visited the national playgrounds, 
compared with 2,000,000 in 1925. By 
1966, it is expected, the parks will 
have 80 million visitors a year. 

Unfortunately, the parks are not 
equipped to handle so many people. 
The Park Service is now at work on 
an $800-million improvement program. 
The project, which will be finished 
in 1966, is called Mission 66. 

Many improvements have already 
been made. New roads, trails, and 
parkways have been opened. Cabins, 
campgrounds, lodges, and visitor cen- 
ters have been constructed. 

Plans are also under way to bring 
several new areas into the national 
park system. Russell Cave in Ala- 
bama—given to the Park Service by 
the National Geographic Society— 
may become a national monument. 
Congress is considering a plan for 
establishing three national shorelines. 
The areas would be chosen for their 
outstanding scenic attractions. Areas 
under consideration include Cape Cod’s 
outer beach, and the Oregon sand 
dunes. 

Park visitors can help preserve the 
natural wonders of our vacation lands 
by putting out fires, obeying park 
rules, and picking up refuse. Litter 
in the parks is a constant problem. 
Conrad L. Wirth, Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, estimates that it 
costs Uncle Sam $600,000 a year to 
pick up trash after careless guests. 

National Forests. Uncle Sam owns 
other vast areas in addition to those 
supervised by the Park Service. Our 
149 national forests are located in 40 
states and Puerto Rico. Together the 
forests cover an area larger than 
Texas. The forests are managed by 
the U. S. Forest Service, a branch of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The forests are open to the public 
for recreation. About 53,000,000 peo- 
ple visited them last year—to ski, 
swim, hike, ride, picnic, and fish. By 
1962, more than 66,000,000 people 
will spend their vacations in our na- 
tional forests. 

Besides offering us vacation spots, 
the national forests also furnish wood, 
water, and forage. From the forests 
comes the water for more than half 
the irrigated lands of the west. Un- 
der Uncle Sam’s close supervision, 
lumber companies pay for the right 
to cut timber in the forests. Ranchers 
pay rent on grazing lands in the for- 
ests, where they keep sheep and cattle. 
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Newsmaker 


Science Adviser 


HE President has a new scientific 

adviser whose name is as imposing 
as his title. He is George Bogdan 
Kistiakowsky, Special Assistant for 
Science and Technology. Kisty, as he 
is known, succeeds Dr. James Killian 
as the White House science adviser. 
The post was created 18 months ago to 
coordinate U. S. science programs and 
make them strong enough to meet the 
challenge of Soviet science. 

Dr. Kistiakowsky was born in Kiev, 
Russia, in 1900, the son of an inter- 
national law professor. During the 
Russian Revolution, young Kistiakow- 
sky fought the Bolsheviks as a tank 
soldier in the White Army. Following 
the Army’s defeat, he was interned for 
a time and finally reached Berlin, Ger- 
many. There he earned his doctor’s 
degree in chemistry. 

In 1926, Dr. Kistiakowsky came to 
the United States and in 1933 became 
a citizen. He joined the staff of Har- 
vard University in 1930 and also has 
worked for the government off and on 
for almost 20 years. While working 
for the government during World War 
II, he developed an edible explosive. 
It was known by the code name of 
Aunt Jemima because it resembled 
flour and could be baked into bread 
without exploding. It was smuggled 
into China to be used for sabotage ac- 
tivities against the Japanese. 

The professor also prepared the de- 
vice that, through the use of chemical 
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George B. Kistiakowsky 
Specialist in Science and Technology 


explosives, detonated the atomic bomb. 
In fact, during the final hours before 
the first atomic bomb was exploded, 
Dr. Kistiakowsky was one of the 3 men 
assigned to guard the bomb. 

Late in 1957, after Russia sent up 
its first Sputnik, Dr. Kistiakowsky be- 
came a member of the government’s 
Science Advisory Committee. In this 
position, the 58-year-old chemist 
served as one of the administration’s 
chief advisers on the ballistic missile 
program. Dr. Kistiakowsky also was 
a member of the U. S. delegation to a 
meeting held in Geneva for the pur- 
pose of finding ways to reduce the 
danger of surprise attack. 

Best known as a research scientist, 
rather than as an administrator of 
scientific efforts, Dr. Kistiakowsky is 
a tall, erect man with a sense of hu- 
mor. His hobby is skiing. He and his 
wife make their home in a suburb of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, near Har- 
vard University. Dr. Kistiakowsky’s 
daughter is a physicist at Columbia 
University in New York. 











WIDE WoRLD 


TIRANA is perhaps the least known and most primitive capital city in Europe. 
There is little modern transportation and few people have telephones. 


Albania—a 


Poor Land 


Russia Holds Country in Tight Grip 


ORLD leaders continue to be 

puzzled over the meaning of Rus- 
sian Premier Khrushchev’s Albanian 
visit, which ended last week. The 
small, backward communist satellite 
is not often visited by its Russian 
master, although Albania is considered 
to be an important Soviet military 
base in the Mediterranean. 

People now are wondering if 
Khrushchev is planning some Alba- 
nian action which would threaten 
nearby Italy, Yugoslavia, and Greece, 
all friendly to the free nations. Al- 
though few newsmen and _ tourists 
from free nations are allowed inside 
the mountainous country, it is known 
that Albania maintains a sizable mili- 
tary force. It also is reported that Rus- 
sia has fortified the island of Saseno, 
just off the Albanian coast, and has 
built a submarine base there. The 
harbor of Valona has been fortified, 
and about half a dozen airfields have 
been built to handle modern planes. 

Furthermore, it is believed that Al- 
bania, with its predominantly Moslem 
population, has been following Russian 
orders in cultivating friendships with 
the Moslem Arab lands. In fact, most 
of what Albania does is in response to 
Moscow’s orders, and some newsmen 
call Albania “‘a carbon copy of Russia.” 

For instance, Albania’s laws, secret 
police, military forces, economic sys- 
tem, movies, and radio propaganda are 
patterned after their Russian counter- 
parts. Russian language training be- 
gins in the second grade in Albanian 
schools, many Russian soldiers and 
civilians are in Albania, and a statue 
of Stalin dominates the main square 
in the capital city of Tirana. 

However, Albania, sometimes called 
the most primitive country in Europe, 
also has maintained many of its old 
ways of life. Peasants wear clothing 
styles which haven’t changed in cen- 
turies. The women wear pantaloons 
with blouses, shawls, aprons, and head- 
scarves, and have necklaces made of 
old coins. The men wear baggy felt 
trousers with fancy waistcoats and 
turbans or fezzes. Donkeys are the 
common beasts of burden, and oxen 
pull wooden plows. Harvests are hand- 
scythed and hand-flailed. 

During World War II this remote 
European land frequently made news. 
In 1939 it was invaded by Italy, and 
later Germany occupied the country. 
During the years of occupation, Al- 


banians waged bitter guerrilla war- 
fare. At the same time, some Alba- 
nians were organizing a communist 
party with the help of Yugoslavia. 
After the Germans withdrew in 1944, 
the communists, under the leadership 
of Enver Hoxha, took over the govern- 
ment. In 1948 Albania took the side 
of Russia in its quarrel with Yugo- 
slavia. 

When the communists took over, Al- 
bania was 99% a farming country. 
The king was the largest landowner, 
and a third of the total land belonged 
to the aristocracy. About 83% of the 
people owned little or no land. Not 
enough food was produced, and starva- 
tion was common. Diseases were ramp- 
ant, and the illiteracy rate stood at 
85% or more of the total population. 

Communism has brought some 
changes to Albania. Diseases have 
been curbed, and it is said that all 
persons less than 40 years old now are 
literate. The farmers each were given 
2% acres of land, but these small plots 
then were organized into cooperatives. 
Albania’s peasants have resisted this 
collectivization, which now takes in 
about 75% of the farm land. Food 
production has not increased signifi- 
cantly. In fact, food is still rationed. 

Only about 11% of Albania’s 11,000 
square miles is arable. The fertile 
land is found chiefly along the marshy 
coasts. Set back from the coasts are 


BLACK STAR 
MANY ALBANIANS are mountain peo- 
ple whose ways of life have changed 


little over the years. Most of them, 
like this young boy, are Moslems. 








rugged, heavily forested mountains 
whose valleys also provide farming 
land. Grains are grown in the moun- 
tain regions, and citrus fruits are the 
chief crops of the coastal areas. 

If one were allowed to travel along 
the rough mountain trails in Albania, 
he would find that livestock raising is 
the chief occupation in the mountain- 
ous regions. Herds of goats, sheep, 
and cattle graze on the meadows, and 
herders, carrying stout sticks, are a 
common sight. The huts in which the 
people live are primitive. Clothing is 
washed in mountain streams. 

Russia has built some industries in 
Albania. It is reported that about 12 
plants have been built to turn out 
sugar, cement, ginned cotton, and 
tanned hides. The country’s biggest 
industry is a textile plant, built by 
Russia. However, the peasants still 
weave their own cloth and make sheep- 
skin coats. Two large hydroelectric 
plants also have been constructed. In 
return, Russia has taken Albania’s 
chrome, copper, oil, and asphalt. 

The Shkumbi River, in the center of 
the country, is a kind of dividing line 
between Albania’s people. North of 
the river live the Ghegs. They are 
noted for their independent spirit and 
warlike temper, which often results in 
feuds that are avenged by murders. 








MAP FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


ALBANIA is the only satellite nation 


on the Mediterranean Sea. For this 
reason, the country is strategically im- 
portant. Albania is a little bigger than 
the state of Maryland. 


South of the Shkumbi River live the 
Tosks. 

Albanians, known for their clan 
organization, live in small villages. 
There are only a few large towns. One 
of them is Tirana, called “the forgot- 
ten capital of Europe.” Located in a 
fertile plain, it is the country’s lead- 
ing industrial and commercial center. 
However, it, too, is rather backward. 
For instance, the 19-page telephone 
directory for the city of 110,000 people 
has about 400 listings. 

Despite the fact that it is a capital 
city, Tirana has few ties with the 
West. No newspapers from free na- 
tions can be bought there. However, 
the late Tom Mix is still the most 
popular movie star in Albania. The 
adventures of Tom and his horse 
Tony are even woven into tapestries 
which are used as home decorations. 
Throughout Albania the people have 
little concept of the outside world. 
They believe our country is their en- 
emy and the Soviet Union is their 
great and good friend. 

The life of the 1,475,000 Albanians 
is hard. Prices are high and wages 
low. For instance, it takes 2 weeks’ 
pay to buy a frying pan, 1 month’s 
wages for a pair of shoes, or 3 months’ 
wages for a suit. Almost all earnings 
are used for food, and there is little 
left for other necessities. 

—By ANITA M. DASBACH 
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There is no doubt that Nikita 
Khrushchev desires to visit the United 
States. Why he wishes to do so is 
another question. Two columnists 
give their views in the Chicago Daily 
News. 


Doris Fleeson says: The jackpot 
which all summit conversation 
enters at the American 
Khrushchey 


summit meeting in San Fran- 


Geneva is 
Soviet Premier 
ants a 
sco so he can barnstorm among them 
York to California in their 
free-wheeling American 
Khrushchev, 
fashion, he has captured 


from New 
style. 


pparently, has decided 


the imagination of most Americans. 


There is a certain justice in his in 
tence that he be allowed to show 
the Russians that he can get along 
ith the Americans. The extent to 
hich U. S. candidates for President 


have beaten a path to his door is a 
major phenomenon of the talking war 


id shows no signs of abating. 


It would be a sorry travesty to sug- 
t that the Soviet dictator has any 
ch electoral problems. Yet he has 
promised the Russians peace and pros- 


the interests of his 
rcpaganda to show that he does fine 
vith 


Some diplomats have expressed con- 


perit It is in 
Americans. 


ern over the security aspect of such 


trip. They would especially expect 


New York to be a problem. A wrangle 
in San Francisco would engender 
ominous tensions. Many people be- 
lieve, however, that Khrushchev, like 


every expert politician, is suggestible 
that 
on the chance that he will learn much 
on such a journey. 

David Lawrence says: Why does 
Khrushchev want so desperately to 


and the risks are worth taking 


attend a summit conference? The an- 
swer usually given is that Khrushchev 
acclaim and 
recognition of his prestige as the chief 
world. 


desires personal seeks 
of the communist 
But than 


gratification of a personal whim. It 


there is far more to it 





sSOVFOTC 
WHY IS Nikita Khrushchev anxious 
to visit the United States? 


meaning deeply imbedded in 
Soviet policy—to discourage the peo- 
ple in the satellite countries from 
thinking they can ever get moral sup- 
port from the Western countries and 
to bring about what is generally 
called “acceptance of the status quo.” 
This would mean acceptance of So- 
viet domination and results of its ag- 
gressions as irrevocable. 

If President Eisenhower, figura- 
tively speaking, takes unto his official 
bosom the communist leader, it puts— 


has a 


according to the Soviet theory-—the 
stamp of approval on the communist 
regime in legitimate 
form of tyranny. Since the United 
States is recognized as the leading 
power in the Western world, Khrush- 
chev would do almost anything to be 
able to convey to his own people the 
impression that he has won American 
approval. 


Moscow as a 


Here are four views on foreign 
aid, as presented in editorials and 
by columnists. 


Wall Street Journal: The President 
is dedicated to a balanced budget and 
there is talk he will veto certain do- 
mestic programs if Congress’ spend- 
ing threatens a balanced budget. He 
will gain many friends in Con- 
gress by insisting that good husbandry 


not 


should be observed only in domestic 

matters and not in foreign aid. 
Congress cut $650 million last year 

from foreign aid spending. The tired 


old world isn’t much worse off be- 
cause Congress saved that much 
money. Nor does the world seem 


much better off for the more than $3 
billion that Congress did authorize. 

New York Times: Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, one of our most eminent scien- 
tists, has stated that our program of 
foreign aid “must continue as long as 
the communist threat endures.” An 
arbitrary cut-off date, he says, would 
be a “calamity of the first order.” 

Dr. Bush does not set any fixed time 
limit on the endurance of the threat. 
But he is not pessimistic. He holds 
that the processes of education and 
enlightenment, within the very con- 
fines of the communist tyranny, can- 
not be permanently denied. The spark 
of true learning will eventually touch 
off the fire that consumes the enemies 
of the human mind and spirit. 

With such an end in view we can 
well afford to give the help that will 
make resistance to those enemies 
stronger. This is the analysis of a 
skilled scientist with a world-wide 
outlook. The words of Dr. Bush can 
well be heeded at this time. 

John S. Knight in Chicago Daily 
News: Just as a blanket indictment 
of foreign aid would be grossly mis- 
leading, equally untrue is the conten- 
tion of Leonard J. Saccio, acting head 
of ICA, that any changes in our pres- 
ent policy “would be disastrous.” 

Presently we are subsidizing large 
military establishments in countries 
which neither require such defense 
forces nor can ever support them. 
The practice is especially question- 
able in Latin America. Countries like 
Peru need housing but get subma- 
rines and jets instead. 

If we must continue foreign aid, 
the project should be realistically con- 
ceived and efficiently administered. 
Currently, it is neither. 

Walter Lippmann in New York 
Herald Tribune: Senator Mike Mans- 
field (D., Mont.) has come forward 
with what seems to me an essentially 
moderate but effective proposal. His 
proposal is that an amendment should 
be attached to the current foreign aid 
bill which “will require, in the case 
of nations receiving grants of defense 
support or economic assistance, that 
the executive branch work out in de- 
tail with the recipient nation a de- 
tailed plan for the progressive reduc- 
tion of these grants” so as to termi- 
nate them within 3 years. 

The amendment does not say that 





AFTER HIGH SCHOOL, WHAT? 


HAYS FROM MONKMEVER 


Some young people are looking for jobs 


this summer, while others are busy making their college plans. 


direct military aid is to be terminated 
in 3 years. In certain countries it 
may be necessary to continue the 
grants or gifts. But in other coun- 
tries we may expect to find that there 
are over-sized military establishments 
which serve only to arouse popular 
discontent. 

The Mansfield proposal does not 
touch the Point Four program or the 
Development Loan Fund. These, we 
may confidently believe, are destined 
to play an even bigger part in the 
future than they have in the past. 


“Jobs for High School Graduates,” 
Changing Times, June 1959. 


Write the names of a dozen occu- 
pations on slips of paper, close your 
eyes, and pick one. There’s the kind 
of work you will do the rest of your 
life. Ridiculous? Of course. But 
it’s pretty close to the way vast num- 
bers of young people pick their ca- 
reers. Everyone should explore all the 
possibilities. 

Go by the future. It’s less impor- 
tant to know what a job pays now 
than what it’s likely to pay in the 
future. Also think about whether you 
will enjoy doing it as much later on. 
You will also want to know about the 
stability of a position and something 
about the industry’s prospects in your 
area. 

Go by what suits you. A job may 
pay well and offer a fine future, but 
it may be wrong for you. Unless the 
job you take makes the best use of 
your abilities and engages your in- 
terest, you may not succeed at all. 

Go by your training—not only what 
you’ve already received but what you 


might need. But don’t stop there. 
Think of how you might improve your 
skills or acquire new ones. You should 
seriously consider going beyond high 
school into one of the many educa- 
tional programs available—night 
school, correspondence courses, or com- 
pany-run training programs. 

Here are some of the occupations in 
which demand will run strong for sev- 
eral years: 

Clerical workers. This is the larg- 
est field of occupation for most work- 
ers under 25. Demand will continue 
strong. However, the need for the 
lowest of office workers, the file clerk, 
for example, will diminish as more 
office machines come into use. 

Sales workers. Clerks are needed 
in food markets, retail stores, and 
wholesale establishments. Promotion 
from within is a fairly common pol- 
icy, though salesmen for big concerns 
are usually college graduates. 

Mechanics and repairmen. Demand 
is strong and will probably hold up. 
Some of the places they’re needed: 
garages, bus companies, office-machine 
firms, TV-repair shops, telephone and 
electric companies, and aircraft com- 
panies. 

Apprentices. This is one of the best 
ways to enter a lifetime career in the 
skilled trades. Apprentice training 
runs from 3 to 6 years and is rigor- 
ous. However, you are paid at in- 
creasing rates. For information, visit 
the state employment service, a labor 
union, or an employers’ group. 

Technicians. Demand is strong for 
all levels of technicians—lab assist- 
ants, engineering aids, surveyors, 
weathermen, and so on. 





